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Geese. 

m 

Like turkeys, the distinct varieties of geese are very few in number 
these are the Toulouse, Embden, Chinese, African, and the Canadian. 
There are also two or three other foreign breeds little known in this 
country. In these notes I only purpose, however, to consider the claims 
of those breeds that excel in utility points. 

Geese are very hardy, but require good pasturage, as they are essentially 
grazers. They will thrive on many a damp site where other varieties of 
poultry would be a distinct failure. The admirers of the Toulouse and 
Embden geese each claim that their favourites make the heaviest weights, 
but the weights given by the Poultry Club Book of Standards point to 
the Embden as being considered the larger. On reference to the Standard, 
we find that an exhibition Embden gander should weigh 30 lbs. and an 
Embden goose 22 lbs., whilst the Toulouse gander and goose are ex- 
pected to weigh 28 lbs. and 20 lbs. respectively. The Embden goose 
has entirely white plumage, light blue eyes, orange feet, and long, swan- 
like neck. The throat must be well cut away, and quite free from the 
least indication of pouch or gullet. Broad, weU-rounded breast, showing 
no " keel." Long, straight back, and a deep, wide paunch. In plumage 
it is much tighter in feather than the Toulouse. The Tovdouse, often 
known as the grey goose, are very different in body formation to that 
of the Embden. The Toulouse requires to be very broad in back and 
deep in body, in fact, it should have a deep, well divided double breast, 
which almost touches the ground, in front of the legs, and continues 
until it ends in a deep, wide paunch ; viewed sideways, this gives the 
bird a very square appearance. The Toulouse has a massive head, strong, 
well-set bill, and is well " gulleted," i.e. a pouch-like protuberance joining 
the lower mandible to the throat. The neck should be long and thick. 
Orange bill, legs and feet, and a fuU, dark eye. The plumage should be 
a uniform dark steel-grey, with fine white edgings to the feathers. The 
African goose, although extensively kept in America, does not really 
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make the weights of the two varieties we have described. It may do so 
in exceptional cases, but we think the EugUsh goose-raiser will do better 
to use either Toulouse or Embden, or crosses between these two breeds. 

C] ^/'SJi?^ Hints on Reabino. 

Those about to rear geese wiO do well to consider exactly what they 
require before commencing operations. They must decide whether the 
geese are to be sold as " green geese " or Michaelmas geese, or whether 
they are to be run on for the Christmas trade. Consideration on this 
point will save many pounds, as well as resulting in increased returns, 
if you require a pure breed to mature quickly and make presentable birds 
by Michaelmas, the Embden should be chosen. Should you wish, how- 
■ever, to run some of these on for the Christmas trade, then they must 
not be subjected to the fattening process that the Michaelmas geese wiU 
receive. If you are going in for the Christmas trade entirely, then the 
Toulouse is the best pure breed to keep. Tor either purpose, a cross 
between these two pure breeds answers admirably, and makes capital 
weights, April-hatched goslings often making from 17 lbs. to 24 lbs., 
according to sex. It will be seen, then, that it is not advisable to rear 
the Toulouse in a pure state for the ilichaelmas trade. The Embden 
goose is the better sitter of the two, some strains of Toulouse being almost 
jion-sitters. 

It is not wise to breed from very young geese, and when April-hatched 
thirds attain the weights we have stated, there is no necessity to do this. 
Where very early goslings are required, it is imperative to breed from 
young geese, but these should be at least twelve months old. As a rule, 
young geese begin to lay about the middle of February, the older ones 
coming on rather later in the year. Much will depend on the way they 
have been wintered. Geese can be bred from until they are eight to 
ten years old, but it is reaUy better to dispense with their services after 
five years, or you will be thrown very late with your hatching. Geese, 
■can,, however, live to an extraordinary age and still produce youngsters, 
A fifty-six years old goose produced two sittings of eggs in her last year 
(■p. 999, vol. 52, The Feathered World), and in the January 31st issue of 
The Feathered World, 1908, Mr. W. D. Smith reported the case of a goose 
■which laid nine eggs in her fifty-third year, afterwards dying through 
being accidentally stepped upon by a horse whilst still hale and hearty. 
It will save much disappointment if the geese are mated up very early, 
or for some time before eggs are required, as geese are very slow to mate, 
and it is often very late in the first season before fertile eggs are pro- 
duced. The second year there is not this drawback, as there is no need 
to obtain a fresh gander each year. 

If you wish the Embden goose to sit, it is better to leave the eggs in 
^he nest, provided, of course, that the nest is in a well-sheltered place, 
otherwise the frost may spoil them. When she has laid about fifteen 
eggs she will usually sit, but if they are taken away regularly, she will 
lay a good many more before going broody. For incubation purposes 
hens, however, give the best results. A large hen will cover four eggs ; 
another nest should be made on earth. The incubation period is from 
twenty-eight to thirty days and the treatment is the same as with hen 
eggs. From the fourteenth day the eggs should be sprinkled with warm 
water when the hen is taken off to feed, and the latter can be off for a 
longer time — an hour being not too much during the last week. Eggs 
should not be turned and they sometimes take two days in chipping. 
If the goose is allowed to sit, it is advisable that children should not go 
near her or it is verv likely that they will receive serious injury. Geese 
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eggs hatch very badly indeed in an incubator, and the latter is not to 
be recommended. 

Feeding Gosunos. 

Although many geese are reared on cracked grain and water from the 
first, the finest specimens are those that have been well fed the first few 
weeks of their lives. Goslings require so little when on a good grass run 
that it is a, pity not to give them a good start in life, for on this 
depends their ultimate size and the quickness with which it will be 
attained. Goslings are very hardy and easy to rear, but, like ducks, 




AN EMBDEN GOOSE. 

require protection from the sun. Give them a big, roomy coop, for as 
they grow so fast they will soon need all the room you can give them. 
Of course, when well on their feet they can be driven into an outhouse 
or barn at night. When they get five or six weeks old, a barn or shed 
with an earth floor is the best, and a good bed of soft hay should be put 
down in one corner for them. For food there is nothing better than 
biscuit-meal scalded and dried off with oatmeal for their first feed, although 
many are reared on ground oats and barley-meal from the first. When 
this is given it should be mixed into a crumbly condition, as goslings do 
not thrive when their fluff becomes messed and stuck together. " 
have little or no crop, therefore frequent feeding is most necessary. 
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Goslings should be fed at least every two hours, and after the second 
day a little green food should be added to each meal until they are able 
to pick it up for themselves. Stale bread and milk, oatmeal and milk, 
are agreeable changes. When a week old, some broken wheat or groats 
can be thrown in their water-trough, or in another water-vessel pro- 
vided for this purpose. This should be given last thing at night. As 
soon as possible get them on grass runs, when, if they have their liberty, 
the number of meals can be greatly reduced. After they are a fortnight 
old, five meals per day will suiBoe, to be reduced to four per day in another 
week, and these may be continued until they are two months old. At 
this age, those intended for stock should get most of their own living. 
Give them a good meal of ground oats and milk, or fine middlings three 
parts, bran one part, and pea and maize meal combined. Mix these 
with milk, skim milk, or the " broth " off some cooked animal food. 
After breakfast send them forth for the day on to a good grass range. 
On their return at night a trough containing some short, plump, white 
oats, which have been covered two or three inches deep in water, should 
be in readiness for them. 

Geese foe the Christmas Trade. 

The geese intended for the Christmas trade can also be allowed a grass 
run, or they can be " folded " on to a turnip field. The turnip tops are 
soon eaten off, and the turnips quickly follow suit. They can be allowed 
in the same enclosure with sheep, for the same purpose. It is better 
to split the turnips with a spade, as geese find some difficulty in breaking 
into the turnips. Whilst " folded " off in this manner they will only 
require a trough of clean water. However, when this plan is resorted 
to the birds will require to be fattened, and should be put up for this 
purpose some four to five weeks before being killed. Those goslings that 
have not a turnip field to resort to should be fed on cooked potatoes or 
any waste green vegetable matter mixed with fine middlings or ground 
oats. A breakfast and dinner of this, with a supper of wheat or oats 
given in water, will suffice until three or four weeks before they are re- 
quired for market. Allow them all the grass range you possibly can ; 
the more grass the less food they will require. 

" Grbbm- " Geese. 

We have now dealt with the stock and Christmas geese, and still have 
the " green " goose to cater for. The former come into season before 
the Michaelmas goose, and are usually sold off to make room for the 
goslings intended for the Michaelmas trade. Green geese are put up 
to fatten when from six to eight weeks old ; the usual plan is to confine 
them to roomy but dark pens, they only being allowed out while cleaning 
operations are going on. We cannot help but think that it would be a 
better plan to allow the birds out into a small pen each time they are 
fed. This, of course, entails a little more work. Young geese can be 
fattened very well by being confined to small enclosures or yards, and 
just quietly driven in to their sleeping quarters at night ; so that, unless 
darkened pens are already provided on the premises, there is no need 
to go to the expense in providing these just for an odd lot of geese. If 
goose-rearing is to be a regular feature, then suitable provision must be 
made for them. As a rule, when they are confined to sheds or yards 
three meals per day will be found sufficient. Sussex ground oats and 
barley-meal mixed with skim milk is certainly the best food, yet as a 
change, or a permanent diet, for economic reasons, the following will be 
found to give good results : — Boiled potatoes mixed with two parts fine 
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middlings and one part barley-meal, with just a dash of maize-meal ; 
if the potatoes can be cooked in the liquor of some cooked animal food 
or milk (skimmed milk wiU do), so much the better. Another good 
change is boiled grain, upon whioh geese fatten very quickly. When 
given, it should always be at night, otherwise they will not eat so heartily 
of the soft foods provided. For this purpose white wheat, the big, bold 
variety, is the best ; this, of course, is quite the opposite to what we 
recommend for stock poultry and laying hens. Barley may also be 




A TOULOUSE GANDER. 

used, and if this can be boiled in milk, or skim milk, the results will be 
all the better. Clean water will, of course, be provided, and grit. 

Never attempt to fatten geese by themselves; they like company, 
and from fifteen to twenty in one pen do much better than if they are 
kept singly. The geese should be assorted for sizes before being put to 
fatten, for two reasons: when they are all of one size they feed more 
equally ; again, if large and smaU are together, the larger ones are " ready " 
first and taking these from the pen causes a disturbance that takes them 
some days to get over, beside'? their companions. GosUngs rarely gain 
in weight after such disturbances. All the separation that is necessary 
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is to pen all that are known to be ganders in one pen. It is' hardly possible 
to do this with green geese, on account of their age, but with Michaelmas 
and Christmas geese such a course is to be recommended. 

Fattening Michaelmas Geese. 

In August the Michaelmas geese will be put up to fatten, and if they 
are to occupy the same darkened pens that have already been in use, 
I need hardly point out the importance of their being thoroughly cleaned 
out and limewashed before they are reocoupied. With regard to fattening 
them, this wiU be identical with the fatting of the geese for the Christmas 
market, which we shall describe at the conclusion of this article. The 
goslings that are to be run on to the end of the year have still a lot of 
frame to grow. They can, with advantage, be run on turnip fields or 
allowed on the stubbles. If you think they are not getting sufficient 
nutriment, a feed of ground oats and barley-meal should be given before 
they start on their day's wanderings, and some good oats in a trough 
of water be awaiting their return in the evening. The time taken to 
fatten a goose, either for the Michaelmas or Christmas market, varies 
considerably, according to the condition of the birds at the time they 
are put in the fattening pens or yards. If in fairly good condition they 
can be finished off in three or four weeks, whilst those that are decidedly 
thin may take any time up to eight weeks to get into good condition. 
The length of time they are to be fattened will depend to a great extent 
on the judgment of the owner. As a rule, the average, time is about 
six weeks. Often when only a few geese have been on the stubbles they 
will be in a fit condition for sale right away. As soon as the geese are 
ready, they should be sold as soon as possible. No good can be done 
by keeping them, and there is always a market for a well-fed gosling. 
To keep them when once they are ready is to lose condition, as they can 
only be fattened up to a certain point, after which they begin to go back 
again, and it will be a long time before they are ready again. 

Two meals a day are quite sufficient for geese that are being fattened. 
The best food of all is the Sussex ground oats, and finely-ground barley- 
meal mixed with milk (skim milk will do), and the last three weeks a 
little melted fat should be added to the mixture, beginning with a very 
small quantity and increasing the amount as time goes on. The evening 
meal may be a repetition of the morning feed if desired, or the more 
general plan of giving good white oats in a trough of water at night may 
be followed. 

In order to make geese pay in some markets a much cheaper menu 
will have to be provided. In such a. diet cooked potatoes will form an 
important part, these, mixed with fine middlings two parts and one 
of maize-meal or fine barley-meal, wiU constitute an economical diet. 
If the potatoes can be cooked in skim milk, or " broth " from bones or 
offal meat, so much the better. A little fat can also be added to the 
potatoes whilst they are cooking, especially during the last two weeks. 
I have seen geese that have made good weights on two feeds per day 
of the above. If desired, oats in water can be given at night, or boiled 
wheat or barley, so long as the barley is of a good plump variety. 

Killing, Plucking, and Packing. 

And now for killing geese after they have been fattened. Perhaps 
the two most speedy ways of kiUing are the following : — When the hand 
and arm are not strong enough to dislocate the neck in the usual way, 
take the legs and wing ends in one hand and allow the bird's head to 
lie on the hard floor, the top of the head to be upwards ; now place a 
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thin piece of round iron like a poker across the back of the neck and as 
near the head as possible. Place one foot over the end of this, then as 
quickly as possible place the other foot at the other end of the rod ; stand 
full weight on it, and simultaneously pull on the legs you hold in your 
hand, and the neck will be instantly dislocated, but stop pulling when 
you feel it snap or you may pull the head off. The other method is to 
hang the bird up by the legs, the head being about three feet from the 
ground ; wrap a cloth round the body to prevent the wings from flapping, 
unless you know how to " lock " them, by twisting one inside the other 
behind the back. Then give the bird a blow on the back of the head 
with a short, heavy stick ; when stunned, the point of a poultry knife 
or penknife should be thrust through the neck just where it joins the 




AFRICAN GEESE. 

jaws ; this will sever the main arteries, and the bird will rapidly bleed to 
death. They are better plucked while warm, but on no account should 
be packed for transit by rail until thoroughly cool. When plucked, place 
them on a cool slab breast downwards, folding wings and legs behind 
the back ; place them close together and put a board across their backs, 
over this put any heavy weights or stones you may have about. If 
they are to go by rail they will have to be packed in hampers when cool. 
Pack them firmly, so that they cannot knock about. Clean white or 
" butter " paper is as nice as anything to use between the layers of geese. 
Then any spaces can be filled with more paper or sweet hay. Such, 
then, are a few simple directions which, carried out faithfully, will ensure 
success in the management of your geese. Hardy as they are, and re- 
quiring but little attention, it is surprising that more are not reared on 
English farms. 
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Tarkeys. 

It has been said that if a fancier can rear turkeys successfully he can 
rear anything in the feathered line. It is also widely believed that turkey 
chicks are very deUcate and die off like flies — or hke chicks with baciUary 
white diarrhoea — when they pass through an obscure period called. 
" shooting the red." Turkey chicks are undoubtedly more timorous and 
weakly at the outset than chicks, but they soon become very hardy, 
and with careful attention can be reared most successfully. Turkey- 
raising is very profitable, and should be much more popular than it is 
at present, if EngUsh raisers wish to compete with the enormous quantities 
of table turkeys which arrive in England from abroad at ChristmasJ time. 
The Editors of The Feathered World hope that the notes which follow 
may be of some assistance in competing with this foreign trade. 

DlFFBEKNT BREEDS. 

The American Bronze is the largest of all varieties, and at the same 
time the hardiest. They have a very fuU, deep, weU-rounded breast,, 
deep and well-fieshed in body. In colour the neck, back, and tail is) a 
rich bronze, from which the name is derived. When the sunlight catches- 
the back of a Bronze turkey, it would be difficult indeed to describe the 
varied beautiful hues that appear. The breast is a lustrous black, slightly 
pencilled with white. The primaries and secondaries should be distinctly 
barred with black and white, the barring to extend from the tip of the 
feather to the root. The more clearly defined are these bars the better. 
The wings are carried rather low, and the tail should be full. Weights- 
in this breed vary considerably. The cocks may run from 26 lbs. to 
35 lbs. or 40 lbs., and even more in some of the best exhibition specimens- 
Hens may turn the scales at from 14 lbs. to 18 lbs. 

Although not the largest breed, there can be no doubt that the flesh 
of the Cambridge turkey is the finest both in texture and flavour. O-vrtng- 
to repeated crossing -ndth the American Bronze, many of the Cambridge 
variety are fast losing their characteristic markings, and are closely 
resembhng their American cousins in colour. In years gone bj', Cam- 
bridge turkeys were distinctly grey in plumage, but now the bronze 
sheen is more in evidence. The Cambridge turkey is a noble-looking- 
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bird, with smart upright carriage and a broad, plump, deep breast. 
Weights differ considerably, but on the whole they are only a few pounds 
less than the American Bronze. The cocks may weigh anything from 
20 lbs. to 30 lbs., and the hens from 14 lbs. to 18 lbs. 

The Norfolk black turkey will require very few words to describe its 
plumage, which is a rich black. Their flesh is of beautifully fine texture 
and flavour ; the only fault is that there is not quite enough of it. 

Several other breeds exist, of which full particulars are given in the 
Appendix at the end of the book. 




A WHITE TURKEY COCK. 



StniABLB Soil. 



Having selected the variety you wish to breed, the next question will 
be the soil and climatic conditions, which are vitally important to the 
success of turkey culture. It is universally admitted that wet, cold 
sites are fatal to the breeding of turkeys with any degree of success. A 
Ught, dry or chalk soil, through which the rain percolates as quickly as 
it falls, is an ideal one for turkey rearing. It is no use trying to rear 
on damp, heavy clay soils, however well grassed they may be. Anyone 
with such a soil should give up all thoughts of turkeys, and go' in for 
ducks and geese. 



10 turkeys and their management 

Selecting Breedinq Stock. 

In selecting the breeding pen, it is just as well to remember that the 
heaviest birds do not always give the best results, especially if such birds 
have been forced for exhibition purposes. Whether you decide on pure or 
cross-breeds, there are one or two points to be observed. The first of 
these is the age of the stock birds. It has been proved beyond doubt 
that the produce of two-year-old birds on both sides give the best and 
heaviest results. Tor instance, supposing you were to hatch a brood of 
chicks from two-year-old parents, and at the same time another brood 
from year-old birds, rearing them in the same manner, you would find 
by Christmas that the produce from the older birds would be 2\ lbs. to 
3 lbs. heavier than those from the younger birds. This, then, is a strong 
argument in favour of using two-year-old birds in the breeding-pen, for 
should you be rearing, say, one hundred birds per annum, these additional 
weights would make a difference of £10 to £15 when you counted up 
your profits for the year, and at no extra cost for food. 

In selecting a " gobbler," then, a good weight for a two-year-old bird 
would be 30 lbs. to 32 lbs., and he should have plenty of bone and be 
deep in frame and full-breasted. His head should be of a good size, 
prominent wattles, straight legs, and straight breastbone, this latter point 
being very important. Feet rather large to carry this deep body com- 
fortably. He must not be too fat. A bird the weight I have just described 
is in breeding condition, but were he fattened up for market would in aU 
probabihty weigh from 38 lbs. to 40 lbs. In choosing the females to mate 
with the male bird, shape and size play a most important part. She 
should be as long and deep in body as possible, perfectly straight in the 
breastbone, and this to be a good length. A crooked breastbone should 
always be rejected, as it is a certain sign of weakness. A good weight 
for stock hens is 16 lbs. to 18 lbs. These weights refer to the American 
Bronze. The weights for Cambridge stock birds wiU be 2 lbs. to 3 lbs. 
less, and the Norfolks a trifle less again. It is important to use as heavy 
weights as you can. Still, care should be exercised not to use birds that 
are in an over-fat condition. 

When stock cocks are very heavy they sometimes injure the sides of 
the hens, and it is a good plan to tie thick leather finger-stalls stufied with 
cotton wool at the tips over the spurs and this will not injure fertiHty. 

In mating, then, the gobbler should not be less than two years old, 
and perhaps a three-year-old bird may be considered, at that age, to 
be in his prime. The number of hens that may be allowed to one cock 
will vary, as much depends on the vigour of the male. As a rule, six to 
eight hens to one male may be considered a safe number, as more than 
this often results in enfeebled stock. There are some strong, vigorous 
males that can safely run with ten to a dozen hens, but, here again, much 
depends on the accommodation, free range, and general management, as 
well as the amount of nitrogenous matter the range supphes. 

In some parts no gobbler is kept at all, especially where only a few 
hens are kept. In these districts the services of a gobbler, or " Tom," as 
they are sometimes called, are supplied by the neighbouring farmer. It 
is a well-known fact that one visit to a turkey gobbler is sufiicient to 
fertilise all the eggs laid in one batch by the hen ; but where turkey 
breeding is extensively practised, the best results accrue from giving the 
male a definite number of hens. 

Sitting Tuekeys. 
The turkey hen is very fond of stealing a nest, and when the birds are 
mated, nests should be supplied. It should then be determined from the 
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first where the birds are to lay their eggs, and big, roomy nests should be 
supplied. If these nests can be arranged in the place where you wish the 
hen to sit when she becomes broody, so much the better. The nests 
should be made as secluded as possible. Some breeders place barrels 
and large boxes about the range, in which nests are arranged, and being 
placed under a bush or in a shady nook are very much liked by the turkeys. 




A MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY COCK. 



The only objection to this arrangement is the time it takes to go round 
and take the birds off every day when sitting. Much can be done in the 
way of making the birds take to nests provided in a suitable place, by 
observing the turkeys when they are about to lay their first egg. At this 
time they will be observed to go poking about into every nook and comer, 
bush or hole that they can find, uttering the peculiar cry, which is equiva- 
lent to a farm-yard hen in the same condition. At this time, then, she 
should be confined to the nesting-house, if necessary all day, until she 
has deposited her first egg, after which it will be pretty fair sailing. Still, 
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in spite of all, she may lay away, and the trouble then will be to find her 
nest. The best way to do this is to confine her ladyship to a shed when 
you think she is going to lay, until about 11 a.m. When you visit the 
shed at this time she will be very uneasy to get out. You can then let 
her out and keep her in sight, though out of sight yourself, and she will 
make tracks for her nest. Of course, she won't go straight there, she 
will try and " bluff " you by wandering here and there with apparent 
unconcern, but she will eventually disappear into her nest. Having 
located this, and there is no fear of floods or vermin, you cannot do better 
than place a coop without a bottom over her and allow her to sit there, 
and you can rest assured she will bring you out a good brood. 

HOFSING. 

Do not attempt to house your turkeys with the other poultry on the 
farm, as they require far more space, wider perches, and more air than 
other poultry. Those sheds having half the front wire-netted are the 
best kind for turkeys. The type of shed I refer to is one that, supposing 
it to be 8 ft. by 6 ft., will have about 3 ft. 6 ins. of one of the 8 It. sides 
wire-netted from the top to bottom, leaving a snug corner about 6 ft. by 
4 ft. 6 ins. Across this end the perch should be placed. The door should 
be in the opposite end. In such a shed there is plenty of air without any 
detrimental currents of air over the birds' heads. This shed should also 
be supplied with a sliding shutter. In many places roomy barns will be 
available, but such places should at least be provided with a wide door, 
and the usual solid door pegged back, until the more severe weather. 

Turkey hens often lay at a very early age, but such a state of afiairs 
should not be encouraged, the month of March being quite early enough. 
As with poultry, laying is a matter of strain and feeding, and varies con- 
siderably in the number of eggs per season. As a rule the turkey is a 
very persistent layer, laying almost daily between March and July. Cases 
have been reported in The Feathered World, on several occasions, of 
90 eggs from a turkey hen during these months as, for example, in 
March 25th issue, 1914, September 4th issue, 1914, and December 3rd 
issue, 1915. Mr. P. Newton, in August 6th issue of The Feathered World, 
1920, reports a case of a turkey hen laying 104 eggs, and it is a common 
"occurrence for them to lay over 50 eggs in the spring months. Turkey 
hens are, however, very prone to broodiness,,and the best way is to take 
away the eggs as they are laid (leaving a pot or addled egg in their place, 
as turkeys are very suspicious) and give them to hens to hatch. A good, 
big farm-yard hen covers seven to nine turkey eggs, according to their 
size, as some strains of turkeys lay a much larger egg than others. The 
turkey hen herself may be allowed fifteen to eighteen eggs, according 
to her size and the time of year. The period of incubation is twenty- 
eight days, new-laid eggs hatching on the twenty-seventh day, whilst, 
on the other hand, stale eggs may take twenty-nine or even thirty days. 

Inctjeation. 

We have already made some remarks on nests, and need only add that 
these must be large enough to accommodate the bird comfortably. If 
she be at all cramped and cannot sit with tail fully extended, she will be 
constantly uneasy, and trying to get into such a position that her tail 
wiU not crush, and it is very likely that some broken eggs will be the result. 
With regard to the nest itself, when it is to be used for incubation, some 
3 to 4 inches of soil should be placed in the bottom, and the whole slightly 
hoUowed, the earth from the centre going to bank the corners up. When 
properly made, the eggs should always roll into the centre. Nice soft 
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hay should always be used, not the hard, coarse stuff. With such a nest 
there is no risk of some of the eggs getting outside from under the hen 
and becoming chilled. 




BRONZE TURKEY COCK. 
A Dairy Winner for Messrs. Abbot Bros. 

The turkey hen requires to be gently taken off each day, unless she 
will come off on her own accord. When taking her off, raise each wing 
carefully to see that there is not an egg tucked under it, then place your 
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right hand under her breast and lift her clear of the eggs and draw her 
forward, taking care that her feet do not rake an egg or two out of the nest. 
Her iood will be the usual thing — maize and clean water. It is always 
as well to ascertain if she is quite clear of insects before she is allowed to 
sit. If an examination brings to light these pests, then resort must be 
made to " Keatings," and the bird receive a thorough good dusting. The 
gobbler is best kept away during hatching operations, or he may justify 
his name and " gobble " the eggs or newly hatched chicks. It is his way 
of avoiding the " education rate," vaccination, and other infantile draw- 
backs. 

The Christmas Tbade. 

It should be the aim of turkey breeders to produce what is the most 
in demand, and there is no doubt that the greatest demand is for turkeys 
that weigh from 15 lbs. to 20 lbs. at Christmas. There is also a brisk 
demand for 12-pounders, and a more limited demand for birds weighing 
about 30 lbs. Of course, the latter command the best prices, often realis- 
ing Is. 6d. and upwards per lb., whilst those weighing 12 lbs. may not 
average more than Is. per lb. The intermediate weights from 15 lbs. to 
20 lbs. may command anything from Is. 3d. per lb., according to quality, 
supply, and demand. It is just as weU to arrange the dates of hatching 
so that the right weights you require may be attained in a given time. 
April-hatched birds should make good weights by Christmas — cockerels 
from 16 lbs. to 24 lbs., pullets 9 lbs. to 11 lbs., according to the breed and 
feeding. Six-months-old birds should weigh anything from 9 lbs. to 
11 lbs., according to sex and breed. If sold at Is. 6d. per lb. Hve weight 
they must be charged at 2s. per lb. dressed, as 6d. should be allowed 
per lb. for the trouble and labour involved. 

Feedinq Yoitng Turkeys. 

Having succeeded in hatching the young turkeys, I wiU now endeavour 
to give my readers some practical advice on the feeding and management 
of same, from the shell to maturity. 

The rearing of young turkeys has always been a very great difficulty 
with the inexperienced, and this is not to be wondered at, considering the 
trouble and attention necessary to successful rearing, far more care being 
required than in the case of either ducklings or chicks. 

In many respects the feeding of young turkeys is identical with that 
of any other chickens, except that a larger amount of animal and green 
food is required, and, moreover, this must be given regularly. 

When the chicks are hatched, the hay should be carefully pulled away 
from round the hen, the shell, of course, having been previously removed. 
The young chicks should then be left until the following morning, when 
the hen may be removed to the quarters she is to occupy, and the chicks 
given to her, and this is the most convenient time to add more chicks 
than may have been hatched, allowing the turkey hen to bring up the 
whole batch up to twenty-four in number, but not more. 

With regard to the accommodation, I can say very little, as on many 
farms there are usually suitable out-buildings and sheds, and on some 
farms a spare lad or girl that can give an eye to the turkey and her brood, 
and drive them to shelter at the approach of a heavy shower. A safe 
and successful plan is to coop the mother on a good grass run in a large 
roomy coop. A good sized coop is 2 ft. 6 ins. square with a movable 
floor covered with peat moss, as it is advisable to keep the young chicks 
off the floor for the first fortnight, as otherwise they may be afflicted with 
rheumatism. She should be confined to this for at least ten days or a 
fortnight. After that time she may be allowed out in the evening about 
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an hour before sunset each day, and as the chicks get stronger the time 
may be extended by degrees. 

Suitable Feeding. 

Young turkeys are very shy feeders, and to encourage them to come out 
from under the mother some rearers put a couple of chicks in with them 
by inserting two fertile hen's eggs on the seventh day of incubation. 
Turkey chicks can be fed in the same way as ordinary chicks, except 
that they require five meals a day for the iirat month as their crops are 
relatively smaller. It is a moot point whether the first feed should consist 
of egg— many breeders considering it harmful ; but in any case it should 
not be continued after the first day, as turkey chicks are liable to diarrhoea. 
Young turkeys are also very susceptible to the hen louse and chicken tick, 
which buries itself in the head. For the former use insect or p5rrrethrum 
powder, and for the latter a knife and some white precipitate ointment. 
If the first feed is of egg, boil: it until it is nicely set, say five or six minutes, 
chop up finely, and mix with an equal quantity of stale bread-crumbs. 
If these are first damped with milk, the whole will mix much better to- 
gether. An alternative meal is provided by pouring some boiling milk 
over stale bread, then squeeze out the surplus milk (which can then be 
used again), and, when cool, give to the young turkeys. The soft food 
should, always be of a crumbly nature, and never given in a sloppy state. 
The chicks should be fed every two hours, using the mixtures already 
described alternately. The second day they may have biscuit-meal that 
has been scalded with milk or water, and then dried off with fine middlings 
or oatmeal. This should be given alternatively with a No. 1 dry chick 
food. In the absence of such a dry-feed mixture being obtainable, the 
young fancier may make up his own dry-feed mixture — viz., equal parts 
of broken groats and red wheat, broken Canadian peas, lentils, canary 
and millet seeds, and just a little hemp-seed. This will make a capital 
dry-feed mixture, but care must be taken to see that all the ingredients 
are perfectly sound and sweet. A third change could be rice that has 
been allowed to boil for fifteen minutes in milk, and then dried off with 
fine oatmeal as required. This latter feed is very necessary, and almost 
does away with that most troublesome complaint, diarrhoea, which is 
usually the cause of many deaths amongst young turkeys. The chicks 
should stLU be fed every two hours, up to the time they are a week old. 

A little green food should now be given, for even on a grass run they 
will hardly have eaten any grass up to this age. DandeUons or lettuce, 
or any succulent grass cut up very fine with a pair of shears, are the best 
form of green food ; chickweed is also good. It is important that only 
a very small quantity of green food be ^ven the first few days, gradually 
increasing the quantity as the chicks get accustomed to the food. Many 
recommend onion tops, but if these are given it should be after they 
have been a week or two on the above varieties of greens, as I consider 
onion tops too strong for very young chicks ; but as they grow older 
this kind of green food may be given with very beneficial results. 

Many rearers find it a good plan to mix just a little green food with 
each meal, but care must be exercised that it is cut up as fine as 'possible, 
otherwise it may result in crop-binding. Given in this way, there is a 
certainty of their getting a little green food with each meal, and if care- 
fully prepared as I have described, there is no doubt the method is attended 
with good results. Some form of animal food must now be given. Any 
butcher's oifal meat, so long as it is sweet and fresh, and not too fat, 
may be given, after being well cooked and minced up finely. Failing 
these, there are many brands of dried meats, which require to be well 
cooked, and, when they are used, it is an economical plan to give the 
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liquor as well as the meat when preparing the soft foods or biscuit-meal. 
When given in a dry condition, the dried meat often causes bowel trouble. 

Five good meals per day are now all they require, and too much should 
never be given at one time. It is this over-feeding, and allowing food to 
lie about the ground, that cause the mischief. Keep the young turkeys 
always ready and eager for their meals, for, if they, require a lot of calling 
up at meal times, you may be certain that they are over-fed ; consequently 
3'ou must feed more sparingly. You cannot do better than keep on 
with the same menu, with the exception of now and again a feed of oatmeal 
porridge and milk, which makes a good change, and one they relish very 
much. This should be given when they are noticed to be a little off their 
feed. 

A Good Tonic. 

When a tonic is required, the following is to be recommended : 
Powdered cassia bark, 3 ozs. ; iron carbonate, 5 ozs. ; ground ginger, 
8 ozs. ; gentian root, 1 oz. ; and aniseed, 1 oz. One teaspoonful should be 
given to every twelve chicks. 

At the age of six to eight weeks the feeding may be reduced 
to four feeds a day, and changes may be made on to coarser 
foods. Sussex ground oats is one of the best foods they can have, 
and this should be mixed with just a little barley-meal that has been 
ground as fine as the oats, and the whole mixed to a, crumbly state with 
skimmed milk. Be very careful that you get the genuine Sussex ground 
oats, and not the rubbish that is frequently sold under that name, and 
which, as a rule, contains more husks than meal, and the same may be 
said of the barley-meal. If these meals are at all coarse they should be 
run through a fine sieve. Por evening feed, stout white oats and small 
red wheat alternate nights may be given. As the time goes on, for one 
of the soft feeds during the day wheat can be substituted. They will 
then have two feeds of corn and two of soft food until four months old. 

Three feeds a day wiU then be all that is necessary — viz., morning, 
noon and night. Por morning feed, ground oats mixed with skimmed 
milk ; noon, biscuit-meal and just a dash a maize-meal scalded together, 
rather sloppy, then allowed to stand a few minutes ; afterwards dry oij 
with fine middlings, and any boiled vegetables or meat scraps from the 
table added to it. Instead of this feed, boiled potatoes mixed with ground 
oats, and fine barley-meal can also be given two or three times a week. 
Animal food will, of course, have been given all along, although, when 
plenty of milk is used, a much smaller quantity of animal food will suffice. 
Shooting the Red. 

At about ten weeks old the birds can be separated from their parents 
and placed on the stubbles. They can be housed in small colony-houses 
— like duck-houses — with floor well littered to protect their breastbones. 
They should not be over-crowded ; and to keep them together two broody 
hens can be left with them. At about this time thej^ begin to shoot their 
combs — commonly known as " shooting the red " — and care should be 
taken to see that they have plenty of food and are kept dry. Two or 
three hurdles thatched with straw and roofed over with sacking could 
be erected in the open field during this period in case of rain. 

Stock Birds. 

When the poults have arrived at the age of ten weeks to three months, 
all those intended for stock purposes should, where possible, be kept 
apart from the others, for they should not have either so much soft food, 
potatoes, or barley-meal, as those intended for the market. The future 
stock birds should have the best range of runs. On a big, free range, 
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these poults only require two good feeds per day. Their first feed, ground 
oats and just a dash of pea-meal mixed to a crumbly nature with milk, 
or the liquor from some cooked animal food, and if a portion of cooked 
green vegetables or nettles can be added, so much the better. Until they 
are four months, a light lunch may be given in the shape of a few picks 
of animal food, or a few stout white oats, and at night good sound red 
wheat. Should the birds come home at night with crops very full, little 
grain will be needed for their last feed. This refers to the young birds 
kept for stock. With the breeding stock take great care not to overfeed, 
as turkeys are inclined to get too fat, and infertile eggs result. A very 
little food is sufficient if they have good ground to roam over. 
Fattening Bibds for Mabkbt. 

The birds intended for market will be fed as before described until 
some four or five weeks before they arfe required to be killed, when it 
is advisable to fatten them. Very few, indeed, are the turkey rearers 
who can fatten properly by confining the birds to a shed, and more often 
than not they lose weight rather than gain it in such confinement. The 
novice will do better if he merely confines his birds to a much smaller 
field or paddock. Feed liberally three times a day, the first and second 
meals to be Sussex ground oats and milk, with just a dash of barley-meal 
to dry it off, and a good supper of whole wheat or stout oats at night. 
It is a good plan to boil the grain occasionally. Boiled wheat is very 
fattening, aijd much enjoyed by the turkeys. This plan of feeding makes 
the flesh beautifully white, and such birds are suitable for the best markets. 
I need hardly say that the copkerels should be separated from the pullets 
before being put up for fattening, for, as a rule, the former take longer to 
fatten. A cheaper diet is one of cooked potatoes, barley-meal, ground 
oats, and just a little maize-meal. A good lump of fat should be added 
to the potatoes whilst cooking, and a sprinkling of salt. Two meals per 
day may be given of this, and a supper of boiled white wheat or oats. 

Those that prefer to confine turkeys for fattening should have a fair 
amount of room in their shed, which should be well bedded with straw 
or peat-moss litter, for it is to be hoped that the birds will soon be too 
fat and lazy to go on to broad perches, even if these were provided. These 
birds can be fed in much the same way as the others, ground oats and 
milk being the best food. The last fortnight a little melted fat may be 
added to the mixture by degrees, increasing the amount as the time draws 
near for execution. The shed should be left in darkness between feeding 
times. 

Insect Pests. 

Much of the non-success in fattening birds in confinement is due to 

insects. They cannot possibly reSt and fatten while they are tormented 

with these pests. Examine all the birds before you confine them, and give 

any that are infested a good dusting with sulphur or pyrrethrum powder. 

Killing Tttbkeys. 

Turkeys are killed for the market in the same way as fowls, by dislocat- 
ing the neck. Some people bleed them, but such birds never present a 
pleasing appearance when offered for sale, as they are generally more or 
less stained or smeared with blood about the head. The birds can then be 
rough plucked. In some districts the feathers are left on the wings and 
round the rump, to protect the flesh from getting " barked " in transit to 
market. The wings should be folded across the back in just the same 
way as when trussing a fowl. Consequently there is a good cushion of 
feathers between the carcase and the poulterer's board on which they are 
exposed for sale. 
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APPENDIX. 



PRESENT-DAY BREEDS OP TURKEYS. 

[The following article, giving particulars of the different breeds of 
turkeys, appeared in the columns of The Feathered World from the pen of 
a contributor, over the initials E. T. B., and may be of interest if reproduced 
in connection with Mr. Proud's excellent advice on management. — The 
Editor.] 

Owing to the enormous demand at certain seasons of the year, there 
has been quite a boom in turkey-farming during the last decade ; and 
not only is this the case in England, but in Canada, Italy, Hungary, 
Ireland, and several other Continental countries has the trade received 
a wonderful impetus. As far as I was able to gather while travelling 
through the States, the trade has not increased proportionately in that 
country, and the supply of turkeys does not always equal the requirements 
of the markets. While Thanksgiving Day is the time when most of the 
turkeys are consumed in the States, the trade reaches its high-water 
mark with us at Christmas. Eor some reason the turkey has almost 
entirely usurped the position until lately occupied by the goose, and no 
dinner party is considered complete on December 25th unless the menu 
includes a turkey. Size is a very important factor in determining the 
market value, as the craze in this country is for huge weight, frequently 
only procurable at the sacrifice of quality and flavour. Whilst, however, 
the large birds reaHse a higher price per pound, it pays to breed them as 
massive as possible, irrespective of the fact that the flesh may not possess 
quite the same fineness of texture or quality. 

There are eight distinct breeds of domesticated turkeys, all of which 
possess good utility qualities in a greater or lesser degree. The names of 
the eight varieties are : — 

1. American Mammoth Bronze. 5. Narragansett. 

2. Black Norfolk. 6. Buff or Pawn. 

3. Cambridge Bronze. 7. Slate or Lavender. 

4. White, or White Holland. 8. Italian. 

1. American" Mammoth Bronze. 

The American Bronze is the largest turkey there is, and is probably 
the most popular breed in either the United States or England. A fully 
matured cock averages from 30 lbs. to 34 lbs., a yearling cockerel about 
22 lbs. to 24 lbs., a fully grown hen about 20 lbs., and a pullet 15 lbs. 
Individual specimens have attained much greater weights than these, and 
a year or two ago, at the Royal Show, a three-year-old cock was exhibited 
which turned the scales at 48|- lbs., whilst it is stated on very good authority 
that a hen in the States a few years ago weighed 32 lbs. Such huge birds 
as these are not by any means recommended for utility purposes, as, 
generally speaking, they are very unsatisfactory for breeding. Size and 
hardiness are the chief characteristics of the American Bronze, and these 
are undoubtedly the factors that have so greatly popularised the breed. 
As already mentioned, the larger the bird the more money is procurable 
for it per lb., and in breeding turkeys this point must never be lost sight 
of. Whereas a 10-lb. bird does not fetch more than from 8d. to 9d. per lb., 
one weighing 25 lbs. probably reaUses about double the price. This 
variety also possesses the great advantage of being extremely hardy, and 
it thrives well in locations impossible to other varieties. This hardiness is 
probably the result of the introduction of wild turkey blood in early days. 

The greatest admirers of the American Bronze cannot claim that the 
flesh is of the finest quality. There is a distinct tendency to coarseness. 
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especially in the large specimens, and, generally speaking, first-class 
flavour is somewhat lacking. Prom a breeder's point of view, however, 
this is immaterial, as purchasers seem quite indifferent to this matter, 
provided the birds are massive and carry a huge amount of flesh. In 
appearance the American Bronze is exceptionally handsome, especially 
the male bird. The plumage, as indicated by the name, is of a bronze 
colour, with a little black and grey here and there. The shanks in young 
birds are almost black, gradually becoming flesh-coloured as age increases. 
To some extent the age of the bird can be determined in this manner. 

2. Black Norfolk. 

Until the advent of the American Bronze, the Black Norfolk was the 
most widely bred of any variety in this country, but the former breed 
has to a large extent taken its place, owing largely to its increased size. 
The Black has been bred for many generations in this country, and for 
quality and flavour cannot be surpassed. It is rather surprising that, 
although lacking in size, the Blacks are still able to command tip-top 
prices amongst poulterers with a first-class connection, when size does not 
count as everything. A fuUy matured cock weighs about 23 lbs., and a 
hen 17 lbs., a cockerel 16 lbs., and a pullet 12 lbs. In plumage the birds 
are of a lustrous black throughout, with black beaks, and dark lead or 
black shanks and toes. The face, wattles, and caruncles are a rich red. 
The Black Norfolk possesses a very serious drawback — one that has done 
a great deal to destroy its popularity and usefulness, and one that has 
given the American Bronze a great impetus. It is by no means a hardy 
breed, and in many cases the greatest difiiculty is experienced in rearing 
the chickens. Unless the location, cUmatic and otherwise, is qmte favour- 
able, then it is foUy attempting to keep this variety, as liJss under such 
conditions is certain to ensue. This delicacy can be traced to two causes, 
both of which, if carefully avoided, would speedily give the needed vigour 
to the breed. In the first place, it is due to the use of immature stock 
birds for breeding. In order to obtain early birds, eggs from very young 
pullets are often used, and as frequently as not the pullets are mated with 
cockerels. A fact that does not seem to be commonly known by those 
who go in for this branch is that turkeys do not attain full maturity till 
they are three years old, and thus yearling cooks and pullets should on 
no account be mated together. If pullets are used a fully matured bird 
should be employed, and vice versa. The other contributing cause of this 
delicacy is in-and-in breeding. In East Anglia, the home of the Black 
Norfolk, there has been a great deal of consanguinity, which has had a 
very weakening effect upon the offspring. For fancy purposes in-breeding 
is sometimes necessary, but when breeding for utiKty characteristics, stock 
related in any way should not be employed. 

3. Cambeidge Beonzb. 

The Cambridge Bronze originated by crossing the American Bronze 
and the Black Norfolk, and to a limited extent it possesses the qualities 
of both varieties. It lacks the huge size of the American Bronze, but the 
flesh is of a distinctly finer quahty and flavour,, whilst it is larger than the 
Black Norfolk, but does not possess quite such excellent table properties. 
The average weight of an adult cock is about 26 lbs., and that of the hen 
7 lbs. or 8 lbs. less. For general purposes this is an excellent variety, 
and can be confidently recommended for marketing purposes. No other 
breed carries so much meat in proportion to the amount of bone, and no 
other breed lends itself more readily to fattening. The Cambridgeshire 
is a somewhat slow grower, and does not attain kiUing age till rather 
later than the Black. Crossing always has the effect of hardening a 
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breed, and, as a consequence, the Cambridge Bronze possesses a very 
strong constitution, and but little difficulty is experienced in rearing the 
chickens. ^ White, oe White Holland. 

In England this variety is always designated by the former term, but 
in the States it is invariably called the White HoUand. In this country 
birds of this breed are very rarely seen, but on the Continent of Europe 
they are very extensively kept, especially in France, Austria, and Hungary. 
They have the reputation of being one of the most delicate of all breeds, 
but this is by no means always the case. An American writer a little 
time ago stated that they must be hardy, because he had reared them 
successfully upon his farm, which was so damp and cold as to be unfit 
for raising geese. The probable explanation is that he had procured an 
exceptionally vigorous strain, otherwise the correctness of this statement 
might be open to grave doubt. They are usually regarded in Europe 
as less hardy than the majority of other breeds, but perhaps in-breeding 
is responsible for a good deal of this. Generally speaking. White Turkeys 
are rather small, the standard weights being — Fully matured cock, 26 lbs. ; 
cockerel, 16 lbs. ; hen, 16 lbs. ; and a pullet, 10 lbs. Individual birds 
have, however, attained very much greater weights, many cocks weighing 
upwards of 30 lbs. White Hollands are usually reputed to be the best 
egg producers there are. I have somewhere seen the statement, but 
just where I cannot remember, that four hens of this breed laid 260 eggs 
during the season — certainly an excellent record. The table qualities are 
excellent, the flesh being tender and of an exceedingly fine flavour. As is 
indicated by their name, they are white in plumage, while their shanks 
are pale in colour. 5 Nakkagansbtt. 

This is a variety of purely American origin, and I am not aware that 
it is bred elsewhere. The name is derived from Narragansett Bay, one 
of the most lovely of the smaller bays in the States. Turkeys of this 
breed are rather smaller than the American Bronze, being shorter on the 
legs, and having a thick-set body. The plumage is very striking ; it is 
quite black, but each feather has a broad band of light steel-grey, edged 
with black. The chickens of this variety are hardy, and develop quickly ; 
they are excellent layers ; and the table qualities are first-class. The 
Narragansett turkey appears to be exceedingly popular in the Xew England 
markets, in which district they are extensively grown. The standard 
weights are — Fully matured cock, 32 lbs ; cockerel, 22 lbs. ; fully matured 
hen, 22 lbs. ; and a pullet, 14 lbs. 

6. BxTEF OR Fawn. 

Turkeys of this colour are occasionally seen on the Continent of Europe, 
but nowhere are they bred at all extensively. I know of no one in England 
who keeps them, and I believe they are very rarely seen in the United 
States. Their beauty is apparently their chief characteristic, as, although 
they attain a fairly large size, their edible qualities are said to be not 
quite all that is desirable. As layers I beHeve they are fairly good. 
7. Slate or Lavender. 

This variety possesses practically the same characteristics as the Buff, 
differing only in colour of plumage. They usually weigh rather less, but 
otherwise are very similar. 

8. Italiax. 

It would appear that there is really no separate breed of this name, 
but huge quantities of turkeys are reared in Italy for shipment to England 
every winter. The usual type is grey in colour and small in size, the adult 
cock weighing no more than about 11 lbs. or 12 lbs. The flesh is said to be 
dry, tasteless, and lacking somewhat in flavour. 

"The Feathered World," 9, Akundel Street, Strand, London, W.C2. 



Books for Poultry Keepers. 

ANATOMY OF THE FOWL, THE. By P. PROUD. With full-page Plates, 
showing the Organs of the Fowl, with details as to their functions. Post 
free 8d. (16 cents). 

BANTAMS AS A HOBBY. By P. PROUD, revised by H. INMAN. Contains 
full descriptions of Game and Variety Bantams, and gives practical informa- 
tion as to Housing, Breeding and Exhibiting. Over Thirty Illustrations. 
Post free, paper Is. 9d. (40 cents). 

BRAHMAS AND COCHINS. Illustrated. Second Edition. By L. G. R. 
NORRIS-ELYE. The Standard work on these grand old breeds. Post 
free Is. 3d. (28 cents). 

CAMPINE FOWL, THE. By the Rev. and Mrs. HARVEY. An interesting 
work on this popular breed. Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustra- 
tions. Post free Is. 

CHICKENS, THE MANAGEMENT OF. By P. PROUD. Directions on Feed- 
ing from the Shell to Maturity, also notes on the sitting hen and chicken 
ailments. Post free 4d. (8 cents). 

DISEASES OF POULTRY. By Prof. WOODROFFE HILL. Revised and 
enlarged, with a Dictionary of Diseases and their Symptoms. Invaluable 
to every Poultry Fancier. Post free Is. 3d. (28 cents). 

DUCK FARMING WITHOUT BATHING WATER. By J. H. SUTCLIFFE. 
Illustrated. A complete handbook to Duckkeeping. Price Is. 2d. 
(28 cents). 

GAME FOWL, THE. By P. PROUD. Besides giving full information on the 
present-day Old Enghsh and Modern Game, includes a reprint of " The 
Cocker," written in 1815, which contains much advice applicable to-day. 
Illustrated. Post free, paper Is. lOd. (50 cents), cloth 3s. 4d. 

HAMBURGHS UP TO DATE. By CHARLES HOLT. Illustrated, and 
contains full information on How to Breed all the Varieties ; also 
Standards. Post free Is. 3d. (28 cents). 

INCUBATION, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. By J. H. SUTCLIFFE. The 
Standard work on Hatching and Rearing. Fully Illustrated. Post free 
Is. 9d. (66 cents). 

INCUBATORS, THE MANAGEMENT OF, By P. PROUD. Also gives details 
on how to use Rearers successfully. Post free 4d. (8 cents). 

INTENSIVE POULTRY CULTURE. By Mrs. BAYNES. The practical ex- 
perience of one who has proved its value. Fully illustrated. Post free Is. 
(24 cents). 

LEGHORNS. By L. C. VERREY. Two Coloured Plates, many Illustrations. 
Deals with all varieties of this popular breed, with full details as to mating, 
treatment, etc. Post free Is. 9d. (42 cents) paper, 2s. 9d. (64 cents) cloth. 

MINORCA, THE. By T. H. HARRISON. Illustrated. An interesting 
treatise by an old fancier of the Variety. Post free Is. 3d. (28 cents). 

MODERN MINORCA FOWL, THE. By FRED TOOTILL. With Notes of 
Special Interest on Management and Preparing for Exhibition. Post free 
Is. 3d. (28 cents). 

OLD ENGLISH GAME FOWL, THE. By HERBERT ATKINSON. lUus- 
trated. The standard work on this grand old breed. Post free Is. 9d. 
(42 cents). 
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Books for Poultry Keepers. 

ORPINGTONS. By E. CAMPBELL, fourth edition revised, and with notes on 
Australorps by W. POWELL-OWEN, and on Variety Orpingtons by 
Wm. H. COOK. Illustrated. Post free Is. 3d. (30 cents). 

PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWL, THE. By Dr. J. P. CARTWRIGHT. The latest 
and fullest descriptive work on all varieties, mth two coloured plates and 
several illustrations. Post free Is. 9d. (42 cents). 

POULTRY KEEPING. By E. COMYNS-LEWER and S. H. LEWER, with 
eight coloured plates and ninety-four illustrations, a complete handbook 
for amateurs ; bound in cloth, 2s. Od., post free 2s. lOd. (58 cents). 

POULTRY YARD RECORD. An Account Book in which all details connected 
with Eowls may be readily entered. Post free Is. -id. (30 cents). 

POULTRY MANAGEMENT THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. By CLEM WATSON. 
An Indispensable Guide, month by month, to the Poultry-keeper. Post 
free Is. 3d. (28 cents). 

HANDBOOKS ON POULTRY. By E. COBB. 

Breeding for Exhibition. Post free 8d. (16 cents). 
Feeding and Rearing of Chickens. Post free 8d. (16 cents). 
Housing and Management of Stock. Post free 8d. (16 cents). 
Incubation, Artificial and Natural. Post free 8d. (16 cents). 
Preparing Poultry for Exhibition. Post free 8d. (16 cents). 
Sick Eowls and their Treatment. Post free 8d. (16 cents). 
Fattening Fowls. Post free Is. 2d. (26 cents). 

PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPING FOR SMALLHOLDERS. By J. STEPHEN 
HICKS and WILFRED H. G. EWART. A well-illustrated Handbook, 
full of practical information for Poultry-keepers generally, and with 
special reference to Poultry Management on Smallholdings. Post free 8d. 
(14 cents). 

RHODE ISLAND RED, THE. By Miss il. H. CLAY, a new and deeply- 
interesting work on the breed by one of its most skilled breeders. Illus- 
trated. Post free Is. 3d. (30 cents). 

SCIENTIFIC BREEDING AND FEEDING OF POULTRY. By the late ALEX. 
COMYNS, B.A., LL.B. Post free lOd. (20 cents). 

SEBRIGHT BANTAM, THE. By Dr. WISEMAN CUNNINGHAM. Illus- 
trated. Post free Is. 2d. (26 cents). 

STOCK AND EXHIBITION POULTRY BREEDING RECORD. By S. DE M. 

CAREY. Specially prepared for Fancy and Utility Poultry -keepers . 
Post free lid. (20 cents). 

SUBURBAN POULTRY-KEEPING. By T. H. HARRISON. Post free, paper 
Is. 3d. (28 cents), cloth 2s. 4d. (56 cents). 

TABLE-CmCKEN REARING. Intensive and Semi-intensive. By F. HES- 
KETH. Illustrated. 8d., post free (16 cents). 

WATERFOWL, FANCY. By FRANK FINN. F.Z.S. Treats of Ducks, Geese 
and Swans of the most easily-obtained Varieties. Profusely Illustrated. 
Post free 3s. 4d. (80 cents), in cloth only. 

WYANDOTTE, THE. By H. P. RAINES and J. P. W. MARX. Seventh 
edition, revised by J. H. BROOKSBANK. Treats of all varieties, with 
the Club Standards. Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Post 
free Is. 9d. (42 cents). 
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